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LITERARY MEN AS STATESMEN. 


ICERO and Julian were undoubted authors; but 
if we begin before the Nativity we expose our- 
gelves to the rebuke of the judge to the advocate in 
Les Plaideurs. ‘* Before the birth of the world,’’ 
began the pleader. ‘‘Ah, advocate,’’ interposed 
the judge, ‘‘let us pass to the Deluge!’’ In enumer- 
ating the authors who were statesmen let us pass from 
élassical and medizval times to the English Revolu- 
tion in 1688, which dates the beginning of parlia- 
mentary government. The following is our list of men 
who were first-rate writers and first-rate politicians : 
Halifax, Bolingbroke, Addison, Chesterfield, Burke, 
Sheridan, Macaulay, Disraeli, Morley, Bryce, and 
Wyndham. Swift, Prior, and Gibbon are doubtful 
cases; they were first-rate men of letters, but their 
intervention in politics was short and dubious. 

Sir George Savile, first Marquis of Halifax, was the 
leading statesman, in opposition and in office, during 
the reigns of Charles II, James II, and William II]. 
Charles loved him, as James feared him, for his wit, 
which was of a rare and restrained order. He was 
one of the few public men not vexed for want of pence, 
for he had vast possessions in Yorkshire and Notting- 
hamshire, and when he was bored by politics, or could 
not see his way, he retired to Rufford, where he medi- 
tated those polished pamphlets, which delighted his 
contemporaries, and are still read by those who love 
rich and racy English of the seventeenth century. His 
‘Advice to a Daughter’ is full of the kindly wisdom 
of an accomplished man of the world, and less cynical 
than his famous grandson’s ‘ Letters to Philip Stan- 
hope.’ Those who wish to see the difference between 
a gentleman and a cad should contrast his ‘ Character 
of Charles II’ with Bishop Burnet’s portrait of the 
King. The most famous piece of Halifax, to which 
he owes his nickname, is ‘The Character of a 
Trimmer,’’ in which he defends the balanced mind, 
which sees both sides, with a subtlety and humour 
that Mr. Balfour might envy. He also wrote ‘ The 
Anatomy of an Equivalent’ (to dissuade the Dissenters 
from joining the Catholics in opposing the Church 
party), and ‘ Moral and Political Maxims,’ which for 
shrewdness and wit do not suffer by comparison with 
those of Bacon, Pascal, or La Rochefoucauld. They 
are a mine of gold for the epigrammatist. 

Henry St. John, Viscount Bolingbroke, pronounced 
and even written in his day Bullingbroke, was a splendid 
failure, and is sometimes called the modern Alcibiades. 
Handsome, well-born, eloquent, without principles 
moral or political, his short and disastrous career is an 
illustration of the homely proverb that you cannot 
burn the candle at both ends—a man cannot sit up at 
night drinking with wits or women, and at the same 
time be a Minister of State. When he became Secre- 
tary of State in the last three years of Queen Anne’s 
reign, some ladies of more beauty than virtue were 
heard to say ‘‘ Harry is Minister, with six thousand 
guineas a year, and all for us!’’ He fled to France 
after the Treaty of Utrecht and the accession of 
George I, and was impeached and attainted. He lived 
for about ten years in France, where he married a 
Frenchwoman of family and some fortune as his 
second wife. 
allowed to return to his property in England, but not 
to take his seat in the House of Lords. Swift, Pope, 


He was pardoned by King George, and | 


Bolingbroke, Arbuthnot, and Gay, formed a literary | 


quintet, who exchanged poems and rather stilted 
letters, essays, and articles in the ‘Craftsman.’ He 
was a master of the grand style, flowing, perspicuous, 
Majestic; but all his performances have the vice of 
generality, and deserve Burke’s criticism that he was 

a presumptuous and superficial writer.’’ The best 
thing he ever wrote is his ‘Letter to Sir William 
Windham,’ in which he defends his conduct of the 
Peace of Utrecht, and lashes the ‘‘ whimsical’? or 
Hanoverian Tories for deserting him. It is a masterly 
dpology. His essays on Natural Religion, which so 
excited the wrath of Johnson, are dull and flimsy stuff, 
only interesting as an example of the deism or 


pantheism fashionable in the eighteenth century. His 
‘Patriot King’ and ‘Spirit of Patriotism’ were 
written in his old age, and have all the grace of perfect 
English. As contributions to political philosophy they 
will be valued only by those who believe that England 
can be governed without parties by a _ paternal 
autocrat. They are famous, not only because of their 
style, but because they influenced the mind of 
George III, for whom they were written. George III 
mounted the throne with the fixed idea of being The 
Patriot King. 

Addison was Chief Secretary twice in Ireland, and 
late in life was made Secretary of State by the Whigs 
for eleven months. As a Minister he was a 
nonentity, and of all the author-statesmen he had the 
least aptitude for public affairs. But he did some- 
thing greater than administer a department and sign 
documents: he reformed the English language, and 
invented the Essay. What we call in the modern slang 
of journalism ‘‘ the middle,’’ the light essay on social 
or moral subjects, was Addison’s patent. Johnson 
tells us that those who wish to write good 
English, or Attic prose, as he calls it, should thumb 
Addison by night and day. This, we think, is exag- 
gerated praise. Sir Roger de Coverley was certainly 
a great creation: but much of Addison’s pleasantry 
strikes us as being forced; and certainly a hundred 
years later, Lamb, Hazlitt, Southey, Coleridge, and 
De Quincey improved the model. Lord Chesterfield 
was a remarkable instance of hereditary wit, for his 
mother was the daughter to whom Halifax dedicated 
his Letter of Advice. Chesterfield was Ambassador 
at the Hague for three or four years, and some twelve 
years later he was Viceroy of Ireland for a short time, 
and Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs for about a 
year. He wrote some anonymous aarticles in * The 
World,’ but his reputation as a statesman and an 
author rests upon the Letters to his natural son. We 
have reviewed these Letters so recently in these 
columns that we shall say no more about them now 
but that they prove Chesterfield to have been not only 
a first-rate writer, with a style of never failing correct- 
ness and point, but a statesman of liberal and en- 
lightened views such as are not to be discovered in any 
of his contemporaries. 

The genius of two Irishmen lights up the declining 
days ofthe eighteenth century. Burke and Sheridan 
were both leaders in debate when oratory was a 
cherished art: both occupied subordinate but lucrative 
posts in the Whig governments: both bequeathed im- 
perishable legacies to our literature: and both levied 
tribute upon their great friends, with that curious lack 
of delicacy in pecuniary matters which is characteristic 
of their countrymen. As a politician it is impossible 
to praise Sheridan, for he joined Fox and Grey in 
opposing Pitt during the earlier struggles with France, 
a want of patriotism that would have excluded him 
from Parliament in these times. But to no other man 
has it been given to command the applause of the 
House of Commons and of Drury Lane at the same 
time. ‘ Byron said that Sheridan had written the best 
comedy and made the best speech of his day, and when 
the compliment was repeated to him Sheridan’s eyes 
filled with tears. The effect of his speech on the 
Begums of Oude was so overwhelming that the House 
immediately adjourned : luckily, perhaps, for his repu- 
tation Sheridan refused a thousand guineas to print 
it—there was no shorthand reporting in those days. 
Burke’s speeches were very long and delivered with 
an Irish brogue and in a harsh voice. He became a 
bore: members cracked nuts, sucked oranges, spat, 
and coughed whilst he was speaking. Then he wrote 
the ‘ Reflections on the Revolution in France,’ and the 
dinner-bell became a national tocsin. Most people of 
mature age have seen ‘The School for Scandal’ and 
‘ The Rivals ’; some have read ‘ The Critic.’ Few, we 
fear, have read the ‘ Reflections,’ or the ‘ Letters on a 
Regicide Peace,’ or the ‘ Letter to a Noble Lord,’ or 
the ‘ Thoughts on the Present Discontents,’ or the two 
great speeches on the American War. Those who 
have not are ignorant of the meaning of political 
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philosophy, and the ravishing capacity of the English | 
tongue. 

Macaulay was the last of the young men of brains 
presented to the House of Commons by the system of 
pocket boroughs. He owed his selection entirely to 
two or three articles in The Edinburgh Review. 
Jeffrey couldn’t make out where his new contributor 
had ‘‘ picked up that style’’; but Holland House didn’t 
trouble about that. The Whig magnates got Lord 
Lansdowne to return Macaulay for Calne. After the 
Reform Bill, he was elected for Leeds and appointed 
Secretary to the Board of Control; went to India as 
Legal Member of Council with a salary of £10,000; 
returned after five years with a saving of £40,000; 
was elected for Edinburgh; became Secretary of State 
at War; and made several speeches in the House of 
Commons. Even the present generation, with its 
scorn of letters, has presumably dipped into the Essays 
and the History, and perhaps heard of the ‘ Lays’ at 
some school Speech Day. 

But the career of Lord Beaconsfield, the novelist 
Premier, is, of course, the crowning triumph of the 
man of letters in politics. Without the assistance of 
either of the great Party connections, Disraeli fairly 
wrote himself into Parliament as a free-lance, and 
within ten years of the failure of his maiden speech 
(1838) he was the leader of the Tory Party (1848). 
Thackeray, with inexplicable want of taste and judg- 
ment, sneered ‘at ‘Coningsby’ as a record of lords and 
castles and pageants. Gladstone, and the sancti- 
monious Liberals of his ‘set, were shocked at the 
levity of a Prime Minister who wrote novels. But 
Disraeli deliberately chose the novel as the vehicle of 
his creed of Tory Socialism; and he has been justified 
by the event, for ‘Coningsby,’ ‘Sybil,’ ‘ Tancred,’ 
‘Lothair’ and *‘ Endymion’ are read and quoted, and 
will be read and quoted when none will be bribed to 
look at the speeches of the Midlothian Campaign. 

Lords Morley and Bryce have both occupied high 
political positions. We cannot be expected to approve 
their politics: but they have rendered solid services 
to contemporary literature. Lord Morley has been 
much a journalist, and much therefore of his writing 
is doomed to oblivion. His ‘ Life of Gladstone’ may 
live, for it is well documented; but it is too long. 
His Autobiography, published the other day, will not 
rank with the few great works of that order. If Lord 
Morley’s style is cold and severe, Lord Bryce’s is 
copious and erudite. ‘The Holy Roman Empire’ and 
‘The American Commonwealth’ may retain their posi- 
tion as works of historical reference; but we are not 
sure: there is a looseness of thought and an indis- 
criminate eulogy about Lord Bryce’s writings that do 
not make for immortality. Mr. George Wyndham was 
a born man of letters. His edition of Plutarch, his 
private correspondence, all that he has written about 
Shakespeare, bear the true hall-mark of literature. The 
pity is that he allowed himself to be soused in the’ 
filth of Irish politics. He might have led the House 
of Commons, and have been with us now, had he not 
put his foot in that accursed region of intrigue, and 
treason, and mortal unreality. 


A NEGLECTED BRANCH OF SPORTING 
LITERATURE. 


OW that men’s mouths are rotund with such fine 
words as democracy, self-determination, and 

so on, it may be that the humble man half-way up the 
ladder will be accounted worthy of occasional recogni- 
tion. Hitherto, writers have had no use for him, or 
for the enthusiasm which provokes his dusty explora- 
tions. Take the literature of the subject, and you will 
find that it is almost entirely devoted to the great and 
wealthy, to princes of the blood or of the church who 
(per alios) amassed libraries much as the Pharaohs 
erected pyramids, to Kings’ mistresses who had 


hundredweights of books bound in rose morocco and 


monogrammed in gold, to belted earls who had more 
wall-space than they knew how to fill, or, at the mean- 
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est, to gentlemen with ample fortunes and abundant 
leisure who could keep the auctioneer’s hammer poised 
by their mere frown of hesitation, and whose ambition 
was probably a posthumous sale to last a week. 

The books about books are, to say the truth, for the 
most part nauseating to the common man _ because 
they follow the bad old tradition of the historian which 
adulates the great and treats the simple as ‘‘ confused 
noises without.’’ The common man knows that’ he 
cannot specialise in Caxtons, or confine himself to 
incunabula printed before the year 1472, or make a 
corner in books which have escaped the attention of 
all bibliographers. It does not amuse him a bit to find 
it taken for granted by the chroniclers that book- 
collecting consists entirely of superlatives, and he re- 
pays the implied insult by treating their writings as 
matters which are too high for him altogether, or, 
at best, as works of reference which may occasionally 
be consulted for a fact or a date. 

It is curious that so popular a sport as book-hunt- 
ing has produced but little literature of the descriptive 
kind. There are a few volumes like John Hill Bur- 
ton’s Book Hunter or Lang’s Library which satisfy 
some of the sportsman’s cravings, but there is no 
steady flow of articles and books such as rewards the 
enthusiast in other departments of the chase. The 
angler, for instance, can confidently reckon on a new 
book about trout fishing every publishing season, but 
the man who pursues old books will not find anything 
to his purpose in the spring or autumn lists once in a 
lustrum. What literary journal will be bold enough 
to give him an article entitled ‘*‘ A Day with the 
Elzevirs,’’ or a series of ‘* Forays in Charing Cross 
Road and on the Quais?’’ And yet these books and 
these articles would be appreciated, might even bring 
tangible rewards. 

For the book-collector is a many-headed creature 
and his pockets always have room for one volume 
more. He is also very catholic in his tastes and is 
prepared to read anything which will tend to convince 
him that the bargains are not all gone, that there still 
lurks an occasional first edition in the sixpenny box. 
It is pathetic to note that he talks of the finding of the 
Game and Play of Chesse on a casual stall as though it 
were yesterday’s news. Really, the story is so old 
that it has become doubtful whether the thing ever 
happened or was fondly imagined. It was old in 
1914, and of course we have outlived a Methuselah 
since then. 

But things do happen on and about the stalls which 
are fit to be recorded. There may not be Caxtons any 
more, but there are certainly quite worthy small fry 
still in the waters of oblivion, and the lucky adven- 
turer may occasionally fish one out. A _ sixteenth- 
century edition of Rabelais, printed in Lyons, two 
dumpy little volumes which probably got classed as 
“Quintus Curtius, Elzevir, and others,’’ in some sale 
catalogue, is the sort of trophy that may still be 
achieved for a few shillings if you have a bit of luck. 
Possibly, its real value is not considerable but instinct- 
ively you know that it must be worth more than an 
“and others’’ price. Early editions of Rabelais, in 
good condition, must, from the nature of things, be 
scarce in this country. The story of the stalking and 
capture of this book on a recent Saturday afternoon 
could surely be elaborated into an acceptable narrative, 
given the pen of the practised sporting writer. We 
can imagine the conclusion with its calculated mixture 
of regret and triumph. ‘‘ Ten shillings more and I 
think I might have captured the Esquemeling, indeed, 
a desirable prey, but one cannot have everything in this 
world, and as I walked home to tea, every now and 
then caressing the Rabelais snug in my pocket, I re- 
flected that I might have done very much worse, and 
that I might be grateful for a good afternoon.”’ 

The book-hunter sets out in very much the same 
spirit as other sportsmen, whether he perambulates the 
shops, or lingers adown the rows of outdoor stalls. 
His chief ambition is to find some well-stocked book 
shop which is kept by a grocer, which, of course, 
never happens. It does come about sometimes that 
the merchant does not know very much about intrinsic 
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Alas, that Spring should vanish with the Rose! 
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The Nightingale that in the Branches sang, 
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LXXIl. 


Hélas, de voir rose et printemps partir ! 
Hélas! de ne pouvoir plus te rouvrir, 
O manuscrit embaumé du passé! 


O rossignol pourquoi, pourquoi mourir! 
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A sparkling plot, that runs like the pictures on a cinema 
film around a mystery. 


THE ANZAC PILGRIM’S 


PROGRESS 
Ballads of Australia’s Army. 
- By Lance-Corporal COBBER. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


net. Leather, 6s. net. 
“Written in a soldier's unadorned, pungent speech.” 
—The Times. 
“It will be surprising if he does not become famous in 
a day or so, for we have been looking for him for the 
last three years.""—Morning Post. 


POEMS OF LOVE & WAR 
By Lieut. S. B. MACLEOD. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


net. Leather, 6s. net. 
‘‘ The author is entitled to an honourable position among 
the many soldier, poets.’’—Scotsman. 


TAILS UP!!! 


Adventures of our Airmen on 
various Fronts ; 
By EDGAR C. MIDDLETON. 6s. net. 
“« Many as have been the books devoted to the wonders 


achieved by Airmen, ' Tails Up’ will challenge comparison 
with the best of them.”—Evening Standard. 


Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co., Ltd. 
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PIONEERS OF PROGRESS: MEN OF SCIENCE. 
Edited by S. CHAPMAN, M.A., D.Sc. 
Each with a Portrait. Paper cover, 1s.; cloth, as. net. 

GALILEO. 

By W. W. BRYANT, F.R.A.S., Royal Observatory, Greenwich. 
MICHAEL FARADAY. 

By J. A. CROWTHER, D.Se. 
ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, 


THE STORY OF A GKK AT DISCOVE 
By LANCELOT T. HOGBEN, B.A., _— 


TRANSLATIONS OF CHRISTIAN LITERATURE. 
A New Series of Translations from the Literature of all ages of 
the Church. 
FIRST SERIES. GREEK TEXTS. 
ST. DIONYSIUS OF ALEXANDRIA. 
By CHARLES LETT FELTOE, D.D., sometime Fellow of Ciare 
College, Cambridge. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE LAUSIAC HISTORY OF PALLADIUS. 
Translated from Abbot Butler’s Text by W. K. LOWTHER 
CLARKE, B.D. 5s. net. 
The fascinating story of the Monks of Egypt, as Palladius wrote it, 
is here told in nglish for the first time. 


TRANSLATIONS OF EARLY DOCUMENTS. 
Under t e Joint Ediorship of the Rev. W. O. E. OESTERLEY 
D.D., and the Rev. Canon G. H. BOX, M.A. 

THE THIRD AND FOURTH BOOKS OF MACCABEES 
By C. W. EMMET, B.D. 3s. 6d. net. 
JOSEPH AND ASENATH. 


The Confessions and Prayers of Asenath, Daughter of Pentephres, 
the Priest. By E. W. BROOKS, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE SIBYLLINE ORACLES. 
Books III—V_ By the Rev. H. N. BATE, M.A. 3s. 6d. net. 


THIRTY YEARS IN TROPICAL AUSTRALIA. 
By the Right Rev. GILBERT WHITE, D.D., Bishop of Willochra, 
Preface by Bishop H, H. Monicomery. With Illustrations. 
Tos. 6d, net. 


STUDIES IN THE BOOK OF REVELATION. 
By J. H. B. MASTERMAN, M.A., Rector of St. Mary-le-Bow, 
London, Author of ‘‘ Sunday Collects,” ‘* Sunday Epistles”’ and 
Sunday Gospels.” 4s. net. 


THE HOLY SPIRIT AND THE INDIVIDUAL. 
LETTERS AND TREATISES. 
By ARTHUR W. ROBINSON, D.D., Canon of Canterbury. 2s. net. 
{A Companion Volume to “‘God and the World” and * Chris? 
and the Church.”’] 


WORSHIP AND MUSIC. 

" By the Ven. G GARDNER, Mus. Bac., Archdeacon of Aston. 
With a by the Bisuop of and Musical IIlustra- 
tions. as. 6d. net. 


ROMAN ROADS IN BRITAIN. 
By THOMAS CODRINGTON, M.l1nst.C.E., F.G.S. With Large 
Chart of tee Roman Road and small maps in the Text. Third 
Edition revised. 10s. net. 


THE KING’S GATEWAY. 
Thoughts in Verse end Prose concerning Death and the I ife beyond. 
Collected and arranged by R. E. SELFE. Paper cover, 1s. net; 
cloth boards, 2s. uct. 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG FOLK. 
TOO NEAR THE THRONE. 


An Historical Romance 
By ALICE WILSON FOX, author of “ A Dangerous Inheritance,” 
“Love the Leader,” etc. 5s. net. 


THE BLACK DOG’S RICER. 
By E. E. COWPER, author of “ The Moonrakers,” ‘“‘ Two Girls 
and a Secret,” etc. §s. net. 


JUMPED BY CONVICTS. 
A Tale of Plantat:on | ife in British Guiana. 
By JOY MERIVALE. 3s. 6d. net. 


TWO FROM TOWN. 
A Story for Children. 
By THEODORA MILLS. 2s. 6d. net 
THE BLESSED BANDS. 
A Tale of Sevon»roln. 
By GERTRUDE HOLLIS, author of “In Crazy Times,” 
“Spurs and Bride,” ete. 18. gd. net. 


THE ROAD THROUGH THE BOG. 
By CATHERINE MARY MACSORLEY, author of ‘ The 
— Plan,” “* Harold Mother,” etc. 1s. gd. net. (An Irish 
ic). 


ON HIS OWN. 
By JOHN COMFORT, author of “Nobby,” “The Western 
Scout,"" etc. 1s. gd. net. (A Story for Boys). 


WHITHER ? 
The Story of a Fliche. 
By DOROTHEA TOWNSEND, author of “A Lost Leader,” etc. 
1s gd net. (An Historica! Tale), 


DICK’S DEBT. 
By AMY GREY, author of “ Four Little Kind Hearts.” etc. 
1s god. net. (For Young Children). 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, 
Book Depot: LONDON: 64 NEW Bonp STREET, W.1. 
Central Offices: LONDON: 6 ST. MaRTIN's PLACE, W.C. 2. 
And of all Booksellers 


Inquiries respectfully invited, 


BROADWAY HOUSE LIST 


The Stolen Lands: A Study in Alsace-Lorraine. 
By MARIE HARRISON. With Map of the French 
Frontiers in 1792, 1801, 1814, 1815, 1871. 3s. Gd. net. 


£1,000,000 A DAY SAVED! 


Wealth from Waste: Elimination of Waste a World- 
Problem. 
By PROFESSOR H. J. SPOONER, C.E., F.G.S. 
Foreword by Lorp LEVERHULME. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

“A vigorous campaign against every form of waste, Prof. Spooner 
writes, would lead to the nation quite easily saving at least a million 
sterling a day. The book is the result of much thought and research, 
It is a fascinating subject."— Westminster Gazette. 

Select Consi/itutional Documents Illustrating South 
African History, 1795-1910. 
Edited, with Introduction (70 p.p.), by G. W. 
EYBERS, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 670 pp. Lge. 
8vo. 21s. net. 

“A South-African Stubbs.’ Several of the documents 
have never been seen before by anybody outside official circles. In the 
cape are given the documents which will form the basis of post- 

ar negotiations as to South Africa.”—Glasgow Herald. 


TWO EPOCH-MAKING BOOKS. 


(1) Studies in Electro-Physiology (Animal & Vegetable) 
By A. E. BAINES. 32 Coloured and 158 other 
Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


(2) Studies in Electro-Pathology. 
By Dr. A. WHITE ROBERTSON. Coloured and 
other Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

(1) Breaks new ground throughout, and presents, for the first time 
so far as the human body is concerned, the case for the Physical as 
opposed to the Chemical School. It claims to reveal a fundamental 
hitherto undiscovered truth, indicating the way to a better understand- 
ing of the principle underlying Life itself. 

(2) Offers a new view of the nature and functions of the body 
as opposed to the purely Chemical view, regarding the body as 
primarily an Electrical Machine and _ photo-chemical phenomena as 
dominating chemical activity. Part III deals with The Dielectric in 
Surgery, showing that septic wounds can be successfully treated by 
dielectric substances alone, and without recourse to antiseptics (cases 
given). Appendix II is on “ Quick ’’ Foodstuffs. 

General Sketch of European Literature in the Cen- 
turies of Romance. 
By LAURIE MAGNUS, M.A. Pp. 428, with Index. 
Lge. 8vo. 12s. net. 

“The mass of knowledge of which he disposes is in the aggregate 
extraordinarily copious and varied; and he handles it with an agility of 
mind, an openness to impressions, and a deftness in seizing salient 
points, which make his book constantly fresh and informing.""-—The 
Times. ‘‘ Has pleasantly recalled Visc. Bryce’s memorable description 
of Acton’s conversation. An inspiring volume.’’"—Journal of Education. 


Incidents in the Life of a Mining Engineer. 
By E. T. McCARTHY, A.R.S.M., F.R.G.S. Thick 
8vo. 15s. net 
“* Contains more exciting incidents than many a self-styled novel of 
adventure or book of exploration. Once more we are reminded, and 
very forcibly, that life is stranger than fiction. He had unusual 
powers of observation, and took a keen interest in all manner of men, 
places and things. America . Gold Coast, re-opening old mines 
and discovering strange tribes lost amid tropical forests . . . Morocco 
. . . Canada and the Rockies . . . CentralAmerica . . . Malay 
China . . . Australia and New Zealand . . . Uruguay.’’—Spectator. 


Echoes of Spain. 
Translations from the Spanish by JOHN FINLAY- 
SON. 3s. 6d. net. 
Prof. Fitzmaurice-Kelly writes to the Author: “ Your renderings are 
graceful and exact in a very high degree. The combination is su 
ciently rare, and I congratulate you heartily on your success.” 


NEW PSYCHICAL LITERATURE 


(1) Telergy (The Communion of Souls). 

By F. C. CONSTABLE, M.A., Member of S.P.R. 
3s. 6d. net. 

A careful and lucid discussion of an unknown mode of communication 
from one mind to another, differing from Telepathy. 

(2) Phantasms of the Living. 

By E. GURNEY, F. W. H. MYERS, and F. 
PODMORE. Reset Edition, preparéd by Mrs. 
HENRY SIDGWICK. With 16 Spirit Drawings. 
520 pp. Large 8vo. 16s. net. 

This Standard Work embodies much of the earlier work of the Society 
for Psychical Research. 183 ‘‘ Cases” are given in full. It still forms 
the basis on which present-day work on Telepathy, and eageeety 
Apparitions, rests. The First Impression being already nearly sold out, 
a Second Impression is now at press. 

(3) Sir W. Barrett's On the Threshold of the Unseen. 
Third Impression. 7s. 6d. net. 

Everyone interested in Psychical Research is discussing this book, 
by one of the founders of the S.P.R., which, The Contemporary Review 
says, “it is a pleasure to welcome.” 

(4) “I Heard a Voice”; or The Great Exploration. 
By A KING’S COUNSEL. Second Impression. 
6s. 6d. net. 

“It will remain a classic in spiritualistic literature, and we may 
hope that we shall soon see the continuation of these records publ 
in a second book.” —Light. 

(5) How to Speak with the Dead: a Practical Hand- 
book. 3s. 6d. net. 


“KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., LTD. 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, LTD. 
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values, or—and this is more satisfactory, since even 
the collector may have a shrivelled but not wholly 
defunct conscience somewhere near his midriff—that 
a shop is in the hands of one of those hearty mer- 
chants whose motto is a quick sale and a modest 
return. When found, these worthy men deserve 
support. Indeed, they always get it. The pity is 
that their stocks are usually but small. Quick sales 
do not make for those steady accumulations which give 
the hunter a busy afternoon. 

The open-air stall, in London at any rate, is less 
satisfactory than the shop. Its display is small and it 
too often depends on doleful ‘‘ remainders,’’ indigest- 
ible theology, algebra, practical chemistry, and other 
abiblia. The eager student may doubtless make his 
account with such things, but not the collector who 
wants a touch of humanity or a strain of the unusual 
in the books he handles. Then the open-air stall is 
sadly liable to open-air influences. When ‘ The Mar- 
vellings of Martha,’ by John Persimmon (why do so 
many ladies adopt the camouflage of ‘‘ John ’’?) has 
made its appearance on a stall, rain or shine, calm or 
tempest, day in day out, for a matter of months, its 
original attractions have faded almost away. It seems 
better adapted to gun-feeding than shelf-occupying. 
Sixpence, forsooth ! 

There are sad memorials in the shops too, especially 
in the shops which have an outside display; but some- 
how there is more hope about them. A battered, un- 
promising cover may conceal something printed in the 
seventeenth century and that in itself brings consola- 
tion, even though the something be but ‘ Groanings 
on Several Occasions,’ by Nehemiah Dolittle, A.M., 
sometime Curate of Pigbury, in Kent. The collected 
pulpit utterances of seventeenth century divines gener- 
ally have quaintness, and occasionally eloquence, 
to commend them. If the speculative little volumes 
which you can sce at the far end of the top shelf prove 
to be nothing more exciting than this, you do not 
necessarily regret having mounted a ladder to examine 
them. The titles are often worth the climb and, may 
be, a shilling to boot. 

Guides and counsellors, such as there are, recom- 
mend a man who commences book-collecting to 
specialise in some branch of literature, or some one 
subject, and it is probable that this advice is followed. 
Many men limit their ambitions to books about 
Napoleon, editions of Dickens, pamphlets on bees, and 
so on, and they are not easily induced to range further 
afield. It is probable also, that both counsellors and 
counselled are right in the limitation. | You cannot 
spend more than a certain amount of money on bee 
literature, because bee literatures is restricted in 
amount. At the same time, you may hope, with 
earnest attention, to acquire a pretty complete know- 
ledge of what there is, and that is no doubt a satis- 
faction. If from bees your ambition spreads away to 
other insects, to birds, beasts, fishes, and ultimately 
to man himself, your expenses naturally will increase 
while your mastery of the subject will grow less and 
less. It is a solemn thought that the more you learn 
the smaller is the proportion of your knowledge. 

Specialisation by subject is efficient, and relatively 
economical, but it tends to become rather dull. It 
hampers the clash of minds. What, for instance, can 
the Dickens collector have in common with the man 
who treasures the productions of Aldus Manutius and 
his house? They might conceivably come to blows, 
for the early editions of Dickens must be typographi- 
cally abhorrent to the lover of Aldines. Certainly it 
would be difficult for either to sympathise with the 
other’s hopes, fears, and longings. And so, to greater 
or less degree, would it be with any given brace of 
severe specialists. But the amateur who collects on 
No special principle would have something in common 
with most of the specialists, for he might conceivably 
exult in some of the same things. Despised he would 
doubtless be by masters in conchology or what not, 
but he would be suffered as a well-meaning sort 
of audience. 

The lack of a special principle sounds dangerous. 
It suggests the all-embracing ignorance touched upon 


CHATTO 


NEW POEMS 
AND VARIANT READINGS|{ 


By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. witn a Froreworn | §} 
BY LLOYD OsBouRNE.. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. ‘ 


THE NAVY IN BATTLE |] 


By ARTIIUR HUNGERFORD POLLEN. tne creat 
BOOK ON TIIE NAVAL WAR. ILLUSTRATED. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE LEGEND 
OF TYL ULENSPIEGEL 


By CHARLES DE COSTER. TRANSLATED BY GEOFFREY 

WHITWORTH. WITH 20 WOODCUTS BY ALBERT DELSTANCHE. 

THE EPIC OF FLANDERS. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net; Presenta- 

tion Edition, 12s. 6d. net. Also an Edition de Luxe (10 
copies), signed by the Artist, £6 6s. net. 


A FLOATING HOME 


By CYRIL IONIDES anv J. B. ATKINS. tiustratep 
IN COLOUR BY ARNOLD BENNETT. THE STORY OF A THAMES 
SAILING-BARGE. AN IDEAL GIFT-BOOK. 

Large Fcap 4to. 12s. 6d. net. 


IN THE FOURTH YEAR 


By H. G. WELLS. THE BEST AND CLEAREST EXPOSITION 
OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS AND DEMOCRACY. 
Third imp. Crown S8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE TITLE 


By ARNOLD BENNETT. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


EMINENT VICTORIANS 


By LYTTON STRACHEY. Sixth impression, 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE SOLDIER COLONISTS 


By W. H. WARMAN. witn 2 cHarTeRs BY COLLIN 
BROOKS AND AN INTRODUCTION BY LOKD SELBORNE. 
A PRACTICAL BOOK ON A GREAT AFTER-WAR 
PROBLEM. Cr. 8vo, 5s. net. 


GUYNEMER: 
KNIGHT OF THE AIR 


By HENRY BORDEAUX. TRANSLATED BY LOUISE MORGAN 
SILL, WITH A PREFATORY LETTER FROM RUDYARD KIPLING. 
A NOTABLE BIOGRAPHY OF THE GREAT FRENCH AVIATOR. 
Cr. 8vo, 6s. net. 


GRADUATION 


By IRENE RUTHERFORD McLEOD. a younc pogt’s 
FIRST NOVEL. Cr. 8vo, 6s. net. 


POEMS OF A PANTHEIST 


By NORA BOMFORD. A STRIKING VOLUME OF VERSE 
BY A NEW WRITER. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


SEND FOR A FULL LIST OF MESSRS. CHATTO -AND 
WINDUS’S BOOKS, NEW AND OLD, FOR READING AND 
FOR PRESENTATION 3 


97 .& 99 ST. MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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before. But as a matter of fact it is not likely in most 
cases to lead wholly into the vague or void. For the 
guiding principle is there though it cannot be defined 
in terms. It is determined by the collector’s own bent 
and habits, and his collection is, if not a coherent 
library of best books, yet a mirror of his mind. It 
may contain Sir Thomas Browne and Robert Burton 
and may be innocent of Dryden and Pope. __ Fielding 
may be there while George Eliot may be absent. 
Carlyle and Macaulay may be mutually exclusive. Scott 
may not be found on a shelf which is hospitable to 
Thackeray. Antipathies are frequent in all minds and 
apparent in all random collections. But minds grow, 
and it is certain that book-hunting helps the process. 
Not that we recommend it for any such tedious reason, 
for it needs no conventional support. But it is always 
well to have the mind serious on one side. Mental 
improvement is a great and good thing. Under its 
benign shadow some little waste of time and money, 
inevitable in this as in all pastimes, may perchance 
pass unremarked. 


NAMES IN FICTION. 


EMARKING that there was no name like Wragg 

on the banks of the Ilissus, Matthew Arnold 

raged about the touch of grossness in our race, and our 
shortcoming in the more delicate spiritual perceptions. 
If modern names in actual life are ugly, unconvincing, 
or incorrigible, they need not be so in fiction, where 
the author can style the creatures of his fancy as he 
will. If they bear unpleasing names which are meant 
to please, it is his fault. Poetry has to be particular in 
this respect, for it must be above ridicule. Research 
has revealed the real names involved in the romantic 
story of Tennyson’s ‘ Lord of Burleigh.’ The lady 
wooed by the lordly landscape-painter was named 
Sarah Hoggins—which, it may be observed, only 
rhymes with ‘‘noggins’’—and the place where the 
affair took place bore the unpromising name of 
Bolas Magna. Wise novelists take trouble about the 
names of their puppets and the titles of their books. 
Dickens has left evidence of the extreme care he took, 
and he was not always successful. Effective names for 
characters are not easy to find, if one has the artist’s 
zeal for exactly the right thing which sent Balzac on a 
wandering quest round the streets of Paris. Even, 
when the novelist has discovered or elaborated what 
he conceives to be an apt name, he cannot be at ease. 
His villain’s name may belong to a respectable gentle- 
man in real life who does not like the coincidence, and 
he may get into hot water, or, worse still, into the 
law-courts. Thackeray had to answer some infuriated 
Irish journalists who accused him of libelling Miss 
Hayes, a young actress then performing in London. 
Her name was also that of the murderess Catherine 
Hayes, who is the leading figure in Thackeray’s 
‘Catherine,’ and a reference to ‘‘Mrs. Hayes, who 
died at Tyburn and subsequently perished in my 
novel ’’ was followed by such denunciation as only Ire- 
land can produce. The world was, doubtless, dis- 
solved in laughter at such unmerited abuse. To-day 
writers take more trouble with their nomenclature than 
they_used to. Names directly suggestive of mental or 
physical qualities, such as Bunyan’s Badman and 
Talkative, Peter Simple and Sir Fretful Plagiary, or 
the Quirk, Gammon, and Snap firm of solicitors in 
‘Ten Thousand a Year ’ are not regarded as adequate, 
though Thackeray, as well as Dickens, used them now 
and again. Nor are names directly indicating pro- 
fessions, such as Mr. Mould the undertaker, in fashion. 
The merely grotesque, like Timothy Tittlebat, have 
also disappeared. Miss Braddon was a_ beginner 
when she called a town Sloppington-on-Sloshy. A 
modern generation requires something more likely and 
less obvious than that. Nor do our popular authors 
leave the imagination cold by talking about the ‘‘ little 
town of W——,”’ as Lytton did, carrying on the prac- 
tice of the eighteenth century. Richardson made Mr, 
B famous as the pursuer of Pamela, and Fielding 


served him right when he wickedly enlarged the name 
to Mr. Booby. 


If the right name for any ct ‘— 


is debatable, there are definite associations which can- 
not be disregarded, however unfair they seem to the 
philologist. Stiggins was once Stigand, a noble 
Norman name, but it cannot help being ridiculous and 
disagreeable now. 

But taste leaves many names uncertain in merit, and 
we declare the kind of label we prefer characters to 
wear, not with any idea of persuading the irritable 
race of authors, but rather of evoking that differ- 
ence of opinion which is the delight of all gossipers 
from crows to critics. The best names are those which 
seem at first sight to be neutral, ordinary labels with 
no ulterior meaning, yet tickle the reader’s ingenuity 
pleasantly with the thought that more is meant than 
meets the eye. Take the name Scadder in ‘ Martin 
Chuzzlewit.’ Does it not suggest a venomous reptile, 
a creature with a hint for those that look carefully of 
the scorpion and the adder? Thackeray’s Mr, 
Honeyman, with his elegant, easy manners is another 
case in point, though here the suggestion is more 
obvious. There is a gentleman in ‘ Pendennis,’ Percy 
Sibwright, who has chambers in the Temple and takes 
things very comfortably. Is he not meant to be 
half a sybarite? The Willoughby Patterne of 
Meredith’s ‘ Egoist’ suggests the common design on 


‘china, and hints that this Egoist is in us all. Dr. 


Pangloss, the optimist of Voltaire’s ‘Candide,’ is 
good, though, perhaps, too obvious. Meredith’s 
editor in ‘Diana of the Crossways,’ Mr. Tonans, is 
bad, because it does not strike one as a possible name 
at all. The epigrammatists Stukely Culbrett and 
Colney Durance have odd names indeed. Is it unkind 
to suggest that Meredith named them so, because they 
are like nothing alive? In place-names Meredith is 
more convincing. Hillford and Wrexby strike us, for 
instance, as excellent for villages. Clever authors 
have discovered of late that places can be made into 
good names for persons, like Mrs. Humphry Ward’s 
Mr. Wendover and Mr. Marriott Watson’s Mr. 
Rudgwick. 


GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN, LTD. 


A GALLIPOLI DIARY. 
By Major GraHAM GiLLam, D.S.O., A.S.C.  Iilus- 
trated. 12s. 6d. net. 
“* One of the fullest pictures we have of an individual's impressions, 
feelings and doings,”—Times. 


KEELING LETTERS 
AND RECOLLECTIONS. 
Edited by E.T. Intro. by H. G. WELLS. 12s. 6d. net. 


** We have seen no more interesting document of the effects of the 
war than this book."—The Times 
., Has the interest of a good modern novel.”—Spectator, 
The’ Keeling Letters’ provide some of the most interesting cor- 
respondence from the Front we have had during the past four 
years."—Sunday Times. 


THE SIX-HOUR DAY 
AND OTHER INDUSTRIAL QUESTIONS 


By Lord LEVERHULME. Intro. by Right Hon. Viscount 
HALDANE OF CLOAN. Edited by STANLEY UNWIN. F 
12s. 6d. net. : 


FIVE REMARKABLE 


PERPETUAL FIRES. By Eric LEADBITTER. 
‘* Rain Before Seven."’ 6s. net. 

“Mr. Eric Leadbitter’s characters are drawn with uncommon 
skill. It is a delicate piece of work.""—Punch. 

** Mr. Leadbitter is a clever writer, and his very cleverness makes 
anything he writes alluring. ... The story grips.''—Evening 
News. 

THE CHESTERMARKE INSTINCT. 
By J. S. FLETCHER, 6s. net. 

“It is a clever sensational story. goc@ in plot and exceptionally 
g00d in its characters, who are all real and well drawn."—7he 
Times. 

SWAYNEFORD. 
By F. THICKNESSE-WOODINGTON. 6s. net. 

‘A tale of enthralling interest.""—Scotsman. 

THE LAY OF THE LAND. 
By Ropert A. HAMBLIN. 6s. net. 

‘A finished piece of work with an atmosphere all its own."— 

Glasgow Herald. 
A BORED SHIP IDYLL. 
By C. Brooke ELLiorT. 6s. net. 


*"A book I can thoroughly recommend.” S. P. B. Mais in— 
The Evening News. 


NOVELS. 
Author of 


Ruskin House, 40 Museum Street. London, W.C. 1. 
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DUCKWORTH & Co. 
‘DESTRUCTION’ By ELINOR GLYN. 


With Coloured Frontispiece by the author. 
2s. net. 


‘DESTRUCTION’ By ELINOR GLYN. 


NOVELS TO READ 


Second Edition now ready. 


THE SHEEPFOLD 


By LAURENCE HOUSMAN. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


‘An admirable piece of work.’—Daily News, 
‘A work of remarkable power.’—Observer. 
‘ Astrangely fascinating book.'—The World. 
‘ An interesting, odd and moving tale.'—The Times. 
‘One of the most remarkable books which has appeared 
for some time '—Bystander. 
‘The ‘‘Sheepfold’’ is a very remarkable piece of 
work.'—Daily Telegraph. 
‘ An absorbing story.'— Bookman. 
‘An extraodinary clever study.'—Trath. 
‘The book challenges comparison with the great 
Russian novelist.’ James Douglas. 


Second Edition now ready. 


THE FIRE OF GREEN BOUGHS 
By Mrs. VICTOR RICKARD. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


‘This absorbingly readable novel.'—Westminster 
Gazette. 

‘An accomplished comedy of manners.'—Seotsman. 

‘Except for Mr. Conrad and Mr. H. G. Wells. I 
can think of no modern wri er whose work has the same 
dramatic and vital “ry ~ 
powerful book.’—G. R, in Everyman. 

‘A novel of very remarkable a value.’—The Queen. 

‘We commend it to our readers.’—Saturday Review. 

‘A novel cf distinction,’-—Ladies’ Field. 


Second Edition. 
THE LIGHT ABOVE THE CROSS 
ROADS 
By Mrs. VICTOR RICKARD. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


THE DEVIL’S STAIRS 


By Mrs. STANLEY WRENCH. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


THE LAST BOUT 
By Miss ROSAMUND SOUTHEY. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


LITTLE MISS MUFFET 
Miss ELIZABETH KIRBY. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


‘It is astory not for men but for women interested in 
retrospective feminine psychology.'—The Times, 


By BERNARD CAPES. 
IF AGE COULD Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
By BERNARD CAPES. 


MEDICAL CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
THE STUDY OF EVOLUTION 
Illustrated Demy 8vo. 18s. net. 
By Prof. G. J. ADAMI F.R.S. 


“It it a notable book, human through and 
through. Dr. Adami is a man of amazingly 


wide reading.’—The Spectator. 


3 Henrietta Street, W.C. 2. 


| 


Mr. HEINEMANN’S LIST 


Mr. Heinemann has pleasure in announcing 
that he will publish on November 29th 


THE LETTERS OF 
A. C. SWINBURNE 


Edited and with an —— by EDMUND 
GOSSE, C.B., and T. J. WISE. Twe volumes. 
Demy 8vo. 17s. 6d. net. 
This is the first and only collection of ‘Gutehgees’s 
letters made, and they cover practically the whole period 
of his adult life from 1858 to 1909. 


e THE NEW RACKHAM COLOUR BOOK. 


THE SPRINGTIDE OF LIFE. 

Poems of Childhood. . SWINBURNE, 
Selected and Arranged aa" 4g "Introduction by 
EDMUND GOSSE, ee. Illustrated by ARTHUR 
RACKHAM. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. Large Paper 
Edition, limited and signed, £2 2s. net. 


BEASTS AND MEN. Folk Tales of Flanders. 
Collected and Illustrated in Colour and Black and 
White by JEAN DE BOSSCHERE. Demy 4to. 
12s. 6d. net. 


THE LATEST FICTION. 6)- net. 
THE SPINNERS. Eben PHILLpoTTs. 7/- net. 


He is a writer . . . with a fine sense of prose-rhythm 
and a power of rendering with distinction all the manly 
poetry of the English country.’"—The Times. 


MOCKERY. ALEXANDER MACFARLAN. 
Both enjoyable and 


THE PELICANS. E. M. DELAFIELD. 
** Not only her best work. -so far, but also almost the best 
novel published this year.’ —Westminster Gazette. 


A CHASTE MAN. Louis WILKINSON. 

““ Mr. Wilkinson has very considerable talent . . . and 
an unusual capacity for vivid and dramatic writing.’’"— 
The Times. 


THE BUTTERFLY MAN. M. C. OEMLeER. 
book which no right-minded person could fail to 
read ‘son genuine pleasure."—The Times. 


FIVE TALES. Joun GALSWORTHY. 

“Mr. Galsworthy’s work, on a small scale or a big, 
has the quality of greatness. It is largely planned and 
stately built.’-—Times. 


A NEW POET. 


ESCAPE AND FANTASY. Poems. 
By GEORGE ROSTREVOR. 3s. 6d. net. 


MR. G. S. STREET’S ESSAYS : 


AT HOME. In THE WAR. 
By G. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE LOEB CLASSICAL LIBRARY 


NEW VOLUMES. Each 6s. net, cloth; 7s. 6d. net, 
leather. 


BOETHIUS: Tracts and De Consolatione 


ilosophiae. 
(Containing a new Text.) Translated by Rev. H. F. 
STEWART and E. K. RAND. 


CICERO: Letters to Atticus. 


Vol. III., which completes the sect of three volumes. 
Translated by E. O. WINSTEDT. 


PAUSANIAS : Description of Greece. 
Translated by Ww. H. ONES. In 5 vols., and a 
companion volume ptt an Index and Maps. Vol. I. 


PLUTARCH : The Parallel Lives. 
Translated by B. PERRIN. To be published in 11 
volumes. Vol. VI. 


VIRGIL. 
Ln ge by H. R. FAIRCLOUGH. In 2 volumes. 
Vol. 
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Thus far proper names have been chiefly considered. 
The Christian name for the artist in fiction is a more 
difficult matter, being an intimate personal thing. 
But fashion is more potent here with authors than 
deliberate choice. When gardening books flourished 
with the glamour of old recipes, mild flirtations and 
indifferent Latin, Lamia, Lavinia and Co. added a 
touch of easy learning. Elizabeth and its various 
abbreviations have had a great run of recent years, 
and, provided you are careful, as Sterne puts it, ‘‘ not 
to Nicodemus a man tonothing,’’ almost any Christian 
name is tolerated among heroes and heroines, villains 
and clergymen. The old-fashioned and the new-fangled 
jostle one another without much discrimination. How 
much of each may survive, and why no one knows. 
It is odd, for instance, that Jack, still in full vigour, 
has lost his old companion Jill. We know not why 
the pretty name of Gillian has gone out. Thackeray 
sings, 

‘*Gillian’s dead, God rest her bier, 
How I loved her twenty years syne!”’ 


but the host of later authors have neglected her. The 
name might be revived in fiction, and thus handed on 
to life, which copies freely from such sources, but 
more, we fear, from the cheap novelette than from the 
serious artist. 

Quot homines, tot sententiae. Let every man name 
his real or dream children as he likes, bethinking him, 
however, of Walter Shandy, and the “ strange kind of 
magic bias, which good or bad names, as he called 
them, irresistibly impress upon our characters and 
conduct.”’ Richard, from the English kings to 
Richard Swiveller, has been unsatisfactory. John is 
bound to be a bit of a prig, and James, as a recent 
autobiographer remarked, does not rise above 
mediocrity. There may still be those who are ready 
to echo the complacent Richardson’s laudation of his 
own choice, ‘‘ What a pretty name is Clementina!”’ 
Candidas due to Mr. Bernard Shaw may be preparing 
to storm Parliament some day. Some swains and 
authors may still commend Sylvia, whose charm was 
reinforced by Mrs. Gaskell, while others scout her as 
unduly fantastic. Archibald, who had ‘‘a remarkably 
noble presence’’ in ‘East Lynne,’ is now grown 
decidedly comic. Afy, short for Aphrodite, in the same 
people’s classic, has had, so far as we know, no fol- 
lowers in real life. Still there may be such; popular 
taste is a thing no man can hope to fathom. We feel 
safe in concluding that no mother will imitate Eloisa in 
cailing her boy Astrolabus; but, though there is ‘‘a 
commodity of good names ”’ about, there will be plenty 
of the sentimental stock of the feuwilleton fastened on 
infants who cannot protest, and will grow up (we 
hope) to indulge a better taste than their godfathers. 


A SUPERIOR HAMPSTEADIAN. 


My Life andFriends. By James Sully, LL.D. Fisher Unwin. 
12s. 6d. net. 


OUNG Sully, asking Walter Bagehot’s advice 
about a career in the metropolis (the old and 

the young philosopher both hailed from Bridgwater), 
received this characteristically wise answer: ‘‘ The 


London world is a very Darwinian sort of scramble, ° 


and every one should accumulate all possible ad- 
vantages who means to survive and succeed in it.” 
What young man from the provinces has not received 
similar advice, and what young man was ever deterred 
thereby from joining the Darwinian scramble? And 
se Sully, after a year or two at Gottingen, of which he 
gives us a pleasant description, illustrating the simple 
kindly Germany before the war of 1870, came to Lon- 
don and ‘‘ wrote for the papers.”” Dr. Sully, al- 


though he became a Professor of University College, 
London, can hardly be ranked amongst the philoso- 
phers of the last century, but he was the cause of philo- 
sophy in others; that is to say, he was the disciple 
and literary interpreter of the Victorian philosophers, 
Bain, Mill, Herbert Spencer, Henry Sidgwick, Dar- 
win, Jevons, Huxley. He was, as it were, a literary 


liaison officer between those abstruse writers and the 
intellectual public, who wanted to know a little, 
but not too much, about such subjects as psych. 
ology and metaphysics. Sully wrote articles in 
the magazines and weeklies about the books of the 
great unintelligibles, who patronised him quite kindly, 
as indeed without him most of their books would have 
been forgotten or unsold. For his réle of journalistic 
go-between John Morley was very useful to Sully, and 
opened to him the columns of the Fortnightly and 
Saturday Reviews. Incidentally, Dr. Sully is an in- 
teresting witness to the difficulty of being a good 
proof-reader, a function which he discharged for the 
Pall Mall Gazette when Morley was editor. He passed 
‘Arabian Knights’ in three or four readings of the 
sheets of one of his own articles and only chanced 
to ‘‘ spot ’’ it before sending off the final revise. The 
Professor explains this psychologically by saying that 
‘knowledge of the matter makes one more than usually 
independent of close visual attention to the verbal 
forms.’’ Whatever the psychological explanation may 
be, a good proof-reader is a rare treasure. Morley at 
this time (1871) was a constant contributor to The 
Saturday Review, and by his advice and assistance 
Sully got several of his articles published. _ Looking 
back on his contributions to The Saturday (which com- 
pared with his essays in Mind, and the Fortnightly, 
Contemporary, Nineteenth Century, etc. were trifles 
light as air), Professor Sully says: ‘‘ However slight 
their intrinsic value, the writing of them was a good 
discipline for these first days of apprenticeship. It 
forced upon me the lesson of simplicity and terseness 
in expression and of touching subjects lightly. It may 
have favoured the adoptior, of an unpleasant fashion 
of the hour, a superior and rather contemptuous criti- 
cal tone. Yet it put me on my guard, not only against 
such older blemishes as the indulgence in pretty writ- 
ing and in the sentimental vein, but against newer 
ones, such as exaggeration in statement and loose 
emotional extravagance. We have, since those days, 
developed a manner of journalism very different from 
that of the older Saturday. Yet it may be questioned 
whether the change of manner is wholly a gain, 
whether we have gained an equivalent for the rather 
savage but very useful watchdog at the gate of letters, 
from whose dectective eye no disguise of fine clothes 
could ever save the charlatan.’’ We are glad to shake 
an old Saturday Reviewer by the hand, and to assure 
him, and all whom it may concern, that the manner of 
the Saturday has not changed, and that Cerberus is still 
alive, unpoisoned, with his eye still open and his teeth 
still ready for the impostor and the sentimentalist. 

It was inevitable that Sully should, sooner or later, 
have joined the noble army of ‘‘ superior Hampstead- 
ians,’’ and he took a cottage on the Heath. ‘‘I have 
a misty idea that I first met Bernard Shaw as a social- 
ist lecturer in some Hampstead drawing room, and 
that his strongly emphasised supermanity struck 
harshly upon our Hampstead self-complacency.” 
Byron’s instinct in avoiding professional men of 
letters was right: they are dull and pretentious as a 
rule, possibly because they keep their best things for 
their books; perhaps because they are too often dis- 
tracted by pecuniary cares. ‘‘ A dinner of wits,’’ said 
Disraeli, ‘‘is a palace of silence.’’ Dr. Sully knew all 
these great intellectuals of the late Victorian period 
and gives us pen-sketches of them, which are only 
moderately interesting, whether the fault be the 
artist’s or the sitter’s. | Herbert Spencer was, by 
common consent, an insufferable egoist, insolent and 
dull bevond endurance. George Eliot’s Sunday after- 
noons in the St. John’s Wood villa must have been 
dreary and solemn enough. Most people agree in 
ascribing great conversational power to George 
Meredith and much charm to William James. Un- 
fortunately, Professor Sully gives us no specimens of 
Meredith’s wit or James’s charm; and the same critl- 
cism applies to his sketch of Leslie Stephen, of whom 
he was almost. the intimate friend. . It is.no use for 4 
man to tell you that he knew such and such a great 
man, and that he was humorous, sympathetic, passion- 
ate, or what-not, unless he can repeat some of the 
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Constable’s New Books. 


AMERICA’S DAY. 
By IGNATIUS PHAYRE. 12s. 6d. net. 
“A Picture of America in all its various aspects by a writer who 
has made a life study of his subject.”—Truth. 


A MODERN PILGRIM IN MECCA. 
By the late Captain A. J. B. WAVELL. 2s. 6d. net. 
A new and cheaper edition, to which Major Leonard Darwin has 
written a preface. 
The author's account of his visit to Mecca, disguised as an Arab, 
has peculiar interest at the present date. 


EASTERN EXPLORATION, Past and Future. 
By Prof. W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE. 2s. 6d. net. 
- are entrancing book and one with a high purpose.”—Daily Mail. 


ENGLAND AND PALESTINE. 
By H. SIDEBOTHAM. 6s. net. 
” - » @ timely record of the history of the Holy Land which 
brings the reader down to modern days.”—Westminster Gazette. 


SCENES OF RUSSIAN LIFE. 
By JOSEPHINE CALINA. 6s. net. 
“In Miss Calina’s writing we recognise something of the quality of 
reat Russian novelists.’"— Westminster Gacette. 
MS. Ehese scenes are — memories of a young but intensely active 
varied life.’"—Nation 


FIELDS AND BATTLEFIELDS. 
By No. 31540. 5s. net. 
“Not many war books have been more tellingly direct.”"—Man- 
chester Guardian. 
Ps — passion of life throbs in this distinguished little volume.”’— 
raphic 
wh gentle, human, and quietly humorous 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A REBEL REEFER. 
By Col. JAMES MORRIS MORGAN. 10s. 6d. net. 
ch A sa of thrilling adventure and world-wide refiections.’’—Daily 
ronicle. 
. . this jolly book on life in the Southern States.’’—Saturday 


A most important book by PAUI. LENSCH, the 
well-known Socialist Member of the Reischstag. 


THREE YEARS OF WORLD REVOLUTION’ 
This work, by the well-known German Social Demo- 
crat, is an illuminating exposition of the war, in its 
social and economic bearings, as viewed from the 
German standpoint. The book throws a clear light 
on Germany’s practical business aims in regard to the 
war, and her view of the future European scene. 
The New Book by the Deputy-Chief of the German 
sa Staff, the most distinguished soldier-writer of 

russia, 


LIEUT.-GENERAL BARON VON FREYTAG-LORINGHOVEN. 
Author of ‘‘ Deductions from the World War.”’ 


"—Daily News. 


ANATION TRAINED IN ARMS OR A MILITIA? 


Crown 8vo. . 4/- net. 


With an introduction by a SIR 
C. E. CALLWELL, K.C.M.G 


' “ These considered expert ‘opinions, ou friend and foe are in 
such striking agreement, cannot be lightly disregarded."’—Field. 


RHYME AND REVOLUTION IN GERMANY. 
By J. G. LEGGE. 16s. net. 
“ Full of human interest and historical instruction.”—Nation. 
“ Those who want to know what Germany two years ago was 
like you will find here a true and lively picture.—Glasgow Herald. 


REALISM. 
By ARTHUR McDOWALL. 10s. 6d. net. 
“ Here, beyond the shadow of a doubt, is a valuable book.” 
Times Literary Supplement. 
os a tonic and an encouragement. It is full of thought 
and sympathy .”""—Outlook. 


NEW _FISTION. 


GUDRID THE FAIR. 
By MAURICE HEWLETT. 6s. net. 
“A brave tale.’’—Observer. 
“She is one of the best of Mr. Hewlett's heroines.” 


THE WANDERERS. 
By MARY JOHNSTON. 7s. 6d. net. 
“A tale of the spiritual and moral progress of man and woman 
through the ages.”—Manchester Guardian. 


THE SHIP OF DEATH. 
By EDWARD STILGEBAUER. 6s. net. 
A and romance based on the facts of Germany’s submarine 
campaign 


THE STARRY POOL and Other Tales. 
By STEPHEN G. TALLENTS. 3s. 6d. net. 
“This is the stuff of which life—‘ real life '—is made.” 
Times Literary Supplement. 
“There is in them all a spirit of courage and cheerfulness, of 
passion for beauty and truth.”—New Statesman. 


10 ORANGE STREET, W.C. 2. 


Mills & Boon’s New Books 


THE WONDERFUL VILLAGE 
By REGINALD BLUNT. With 24 illustra. 
tions from photographs and scarce prints, 


Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

A fascinating volume on Chelsea. The whole of 
the author's profits from this book will be given for 
the assistance of our blinded soldiers at St. Dunstan's, 


AT ANTWERP & THE DARDANELLES 
By the Rev. H. C. Foster. Illustrated 


from photographs. 5s, net. 
‘** A most able and vastly interesting book.''—Lorp 
CHARLES BERESFORD. 


HEARTS OF THREE 
Jack LONDON. 6s. net. 


THE GATE OF OPPORTUNITY 
SOPHIE COLE. 6s. net. 


THE KINGDOM OF CONTENT 
PAN. 6s. net. 


BEAUTIFUL END 
CONSTANCE HOLME. 6s. net. 


THE LADY FROM LONG ACRE 
VICTOR BRIDGES. 6s. net. 


THE PEDLAR’S PACK 
Mary E. MANN. 6s. net. 


THE MADONNA OF THE BEECH WOOD 
MORLEY ROBERTS. 6s, net. 


THUMB NAILS 
Mrs. HENRY DUDENEY. 5s. net. 


THE RIGHT ARM 
Mrs. G. de HORNE VAIZEY. 5s. net. 


THE TOUCH OF THE CHILD 
Tom GALLON. 5s. net. 


GLENRAVEN 
E. H. V. St. G. 5s. net. 


THE SPLENDID FOLLY 
MARGARET PEDLER. 6s. net. 


Mills & Boon’s Popular Cloth Library 
Large Editions of the following are now ready :— 


THE MUTINY OF THE ELSINORE 
JacK LONDON. 2s. net. 


THE ROAD 
JacK LONDON. ls. 6d. net. 


JOHN BARLEYCORN 
JacK LONDON. 2s. net. 


SOUTH SEA TALES 
Lonpown. 6d. net. 


BEFORE ADAM | 
Jack LONDON. Is. 6d. net. 


THE IRON HEEL 
JACK LONDON. 2s. net. 


THE MAN FROM NOWHERE 
VICTOR BRIDGES. Is. 6d. net. 


THE GIRL FROM HIS TOWN 
MARIE VAN VoRsT. Is. 6d. net. 


HIS LOVE STORY 
MARIE VAN VoRST. Is. 6d. net. 
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things he said, or remember how he looked or acted; 
this bare enumeration of moral qualities is not inter- 
esting, though it is what generally passes for bio- 
graphy or anecdote. By those who wish to enjoy the 
society of the superior Hampsteadians of the last quar- 
ter of the last century, Dr. Sully’s Autobiography 
should be read, and will certainly be relished. 


FREE AND EASY. 


Shakespeare's Workmanship. By Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, 
Fisher Unwin. 15s. net. 


4 HAT? Bill drunk? Why, I seen him close, 
as the police was carryin’ him past on the 
stretcher, and he distinctly opened an eye !”’ 

We would wager pretty long odds against anybody 
guessing whence this sentence comes. It occurs in 
the discourses of the Professor of English Literature 
at Cambridge concerning another Bill, of whom a liter- 
ary gentleman in ‘Nicholas Nickleby’ remarked, 
“Bill was an adapter, certainly. So he was, and very 
well he adapted too—considering.’’ 

The free and easy style of Mr. Vincent Crummles’s 
supper-table pervades Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch’s 
lectures on Shakespeare, which include incidentally 
reminiscences of himself as stage manager and ad- 
venturer on the Avon in a ‘‘ Canader,’’ to say nothing 
of visions of Jowett and other gravity-removing 
figures. ‘‘ He,’’ says Johnson, ‘‘ that supplies life 
with innocent amusement will be certainly caressed as 
a pleasing companion.’’ The Professor deserves such 
caresses, and we cannot wonder that he is among the 
fortunate lecturers who can publish their discourses 
before they reach book-form. Whether it was neces- 
sary to talk so much slang and repeat so many good 
stories to get a hearing for criticism on*Shakespeare it 
is no part of our business to determine. Apart from 
these gaieties the book gives an excellent view of the 
“structure, plot, stage-setting, the inter-play, and 


development and handling of character ‘‘in the dramas, 
and will, we think, secure a large measure of agree- 
ment from Shakespearians. They have, perhaps, 
been too busy of late years with learned points and 
small details. They have not been frequently 
reminded by the managers of our stage that Shake- 
speare was a playwright. ; 

The Professor frequently abuses the commentators, 
who are, indeed, silly enough at times; but some of 
his best things are quotations from Johnson, Coler- 
idge, Dr. A. C. Bradley and other professional critics. 
Some of his own remarks strike us as a bit obvious. 
We should be inclined to examine the bumps of the 
young men and maidens who needed to be told that 
Polonius was meant to be tedious. That Laertes took 
after him is not so evident, but had struck Edward 
FitzGerald many years since. The original points in 
these lectures to one who has lived long with Shake- 
speare and his critics are not many; but perhaps they 
could not be; and the world nowadays does not remem- 
ber much that it has read. 


The plays selected for treatment cover fairly the 
most important points in Shakespeare’s beginnings, 
rise and triumph as a dramatist. The lecturer does 
not conceal the existence of passages which are sadly 
botched or even totally unworthy of their context, and 
the signs of infirmity of purpose in the working out of 
themes. The strange thing is that these lapses occur 
notably at the end of Shakespeare’s career when he 
might have been expected to know his business as a 
playwright. Who wrote such stuff as the vision of 
Posthumus in ‘Cymbeline’? Was it Shakespeare? 
If so, he sank a long way below himself. It will not 
do as an apology for ‘ Cymbeline ’ to urge that it con- 
tains the finest of Shakespeare’s women. If we grant 
that, it does not follow that we have a great play. Nor 
is it a great credit for a man who has invented an extra- 
ordinary number of useless intrigues for his plot to 
finish them all off at a wondrous pace. Such intri- 
gues—the Queen in ‘Cymbeline,’ when it is acted, 


STORIES OF HIGH PURPOSE. 


TERRIE’S MOORLAND HOME. 
A Story for Girls. By AMY LE FEUVRE. With 
Coloured Frontispiece. Cloth Boards. 4s. 6d. net 
plus 1s. 6d. War Charge. . 


“A new story by this popular and always attractive writer is sure 
to prove welcome and delightful, and the st she now presents 
commands unstinted praise and commendation.’’—Bookseller. 


UNDER COLIGNY'’S BANNER. 
A Story of Huguenot France. By ALBERT LEE, 
_ F.R.G.S. Cloth Boards. 4s. 6d. net plus 1s. 6d. 
War Charge. 


A thrilling historical tale of the Days of the Huguenots, full of 
moving and exciting incident. 


THE CALL OF THE NIGHT RIDER. A Story of the 
Days of William Tyndale. ' 
By ALBERT LEE, F.R.G.S. With four Coloured 
and four Half-Tone Illustrations. Cloth. 3s. 6d. net 
plus 1s. War Charge. 
“It not only interests, but instructs; and the story it tells is 
uplifting."— Windsor Express. 
DUDLEY NAPIER'S DAUGHTERS. A Story ‘for Girls. 
By AMY LE FEUVRE. With Coloured Frontis- 
piece. Cloth. 3s. 6d. net plus 1s. War Charge. 


“This ideal book for girls will receive a hearty welcome. Miss 
Le Feuvre’s books are always exhilarating and natural, and of the 
highest standard."—British Weekly. 


AT HIS COUNTRY’S CALL. A Tale of the Great War. 


By ALBERT LEE, F.R.G.S. With eight Coloured 
Illustrations. Cloth. 4s. 6d. net plus 1s. 6d. War 
Charge. 


“This is a story of strong and thrilling interest. The tone is of the 
highest.”—British’ Weekly. 


THE DAWN OF HOPE. A Tale of the Days of St. Paul 


By MORICE GERARD. With Coloured Frontis- 
piece. Cloth. 3s. 6d. net plus 1s. War Charge. 
“An interesting historical story of early Christian days. The 


Scene is chiefly in Italy and Rome, but British Christians also figure 
in it."—Christian Herald. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKLETS 


in Dainty Binding. 
“BEAR YE ONE ANOTHER’S BURDENS.” 

By DAVID WILLIAMSON. 1s. net plus ls. War Charge. 

The privilege and duty of burden-sharing is here enjoined in a 
kindly and sympathetic manner, a number of incidents being intro- 
duced to enforce the lessons taugnt by the Apostolic injunction. 

THE ViCrORIOUS CHILD. : 
By KINGSCOTE GREENLAND. Is. 6d. net plus 
1s. War Charge. 

CONTENTS :—Why the Journey?—The Great Birthday—A Metro- 
politan Christmas Eve—The Soldier and the Child—Fried Nietzsche 
and the Child—‘* 1 am not come to destroy "—The Winning Thing— 
To fill full—A Christian though not a Merry Christmas. 

TWO ANCIENT RED CROSS TALES. 
By P. WHITWELL WILSON, Author of ‘ The 
Christ we Forget.’ 1s. net plus 1s. War Charge. 


THE GARMENT OF PRAISE. 

By DAVID WILLIAMSON. 1s. net plus 1s. War Charge. 
This booklet strikes the note of Cheerfulness as the mark a 

Christian, especially in these days of strain and sorrow. 

HOPE’S STAR IN WAR’S SKY. A Word of Good 
Cheer and Consolation to the Sorrowful. 
By COULSON KERNAHAN, Author of ‘ God and 
the Ant,’ etc. With Prologue: ‘A Dream-Picture in 
Darkest London ’; and Epilogue: ‘A Dream-Picture 
in Stricken France.’ 1s. 6d. net plus ls. War Charge. 


“It is written. in that brilliant and charming manner so charac- 
teristic of the author,”—Folkestone Express. 


hem. 
By Rev. HUGH D. BROWN, M.A. Is. 6d. net plus 
1s. War Charge. 
“This is no pl or ional utterance, the volume 
throbs with freshness and living force.”"—Sword and Trowel. 
BY THIS SIGN. A Note on the Strange Resurrection 
of John-three-sixteen. 
By P. WHITWELL WILSON, Author of ‘ The Christ 
we Forget.’ 1s. net plus ls. War Charge. 


THE OIL OF JOY. A Christmas Message. 
By DAVID WILLIAMSON. 1s. net plus 1s. War Charge. 

“ The fi-st note sounded in the book is one of Christian consolation. 
Thence, like an organ strain, which begins in a tender undertone, the 
music deepens; it is in minor key no longer, but rolls and swells to a 
pzan of Christian triumph, ond, finally to a carol of Christian joy. 
Christian gladness is the <a and closing chord which the be 
strikes, and most assuredly it is a chord which we Id welcome 
to-day."—Mr. Courson KERNAHAN. 
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seems to be coming to so much and comes to nothing 
—should never have been invented at all. 

What happened to Shakespeare? Did his streak of 
indolence develop after the stress of the great tragedies 
into a serious handicap? Was he, in fact, so worn 
out that he left town for Stratford after struggling 
with an aphasia (or agraphia) which made him too con- 
cise to be understood and difficult enough to afford 
commentators a living? Sometimes we have thought 
so. Again, it is possible that Shakespeare often wrote 
more than was necessary or suitable and cut his text 
at rehearsals. This would explain some of the extra- 
ordinary statements in the plays as to the time taken 
by performances. After Shakespeare’s departure 
from London, or even when he was on hand, Burbage 
and his fellows may have added to his text the popular 
and topical touches which now distress the critic of 
art. The assurances of the preface to the First Folio 
are against this view, but we can’t believe them. 
Nearly all the plays, as Sir Sidney Lee has pointed out, 
bear the mark of —the theatrical manager. We know 
what such managers have done and can do with the 
text of a playwright. Shakespeare, in fact, though 
now or formerly a national institution, was not perfect 
as a playwright or a stylist. We can recognise his 
supreme work without finding it necessary to explain 
away as many as possible of his lapses. We think 
the Professor overdoes his explanation of the fumbling 
touches in the fairy tales of the latest epoch. But a 
reader who does not always agree with him cannot fail 
to delight in the many points he has put aptly and 
wittily. 

With the minutiae of the subject—sources, text, 
etc.—the book does not deal much, and here the des- 
pised commentators might score a point or two. 

We have already queried the suggestion that 
‘* Shakespeare most likely had never seen a Jew in his 
life.’ Several Jews in his day may have posed as 
Spaniards, and there was in particular a famous 
Jewish physician, a man of many friends attached first 
to Essex and then to Queen Elizabeth. Roderigo 
Lopez, like Shylock, came to ruin through a Christian 
called Antonio... What is said of the ‘‘ truth of imagin- 
ation ’’ is excellent, but Keats is misquoted twice, and 
the example from Callimachus is unfortunate, because 
the ‘‘ nightingales’’ there are the songs of Heraclitus. 
The epigram exhibits no transient bird like that of 
Keats, but that belief in literary immortality, a man’s 
survival in his writings after his death, which has 
attracted authors from Ennius to ‘ Erewhon’ Butler. 

In the ‘ Winter’s Tale’ (III 3 47) Antigonus leaves 
Perdita and her small belongings with the words : 


There these, 

Which may, if fortune please, both breed thee pretty, 
And still rest thine.”’ 
So Kemble’s version, as to which we read here : 

“Kemble is all wrong with his commas, as is the 
Cambridge text. The casket and papers cannot breed 
Perdita pretty. How should they? The right read- 
ing is, of course, 
Which may, if fortune please, both breed thee, pretty, 
And still rest thine. . . .” 


Is this so certain? The efficacy of charms in 
Shakespeare’s day and text is evident. The shepherd 
who found Perdita talked of ‘‘ fairy gold,’’ and she 
might in the fancy of the time have been helped to 
good looks by her jewellery. La Pucelle ( Henry VI, 
5 III 2) exclaims: ‘‘ Now help, ye charming spells 
and periapts.’’ Such a “‘ periapt’’ or amulet may well 
have been among Perdita’s belongings, and Antigonus 
was clearly superstitious. Even if the comma were 
kept between ‘‘ breed ’’ and “‘ pretty,”’ the two might 
be construed together according to Shakespearian 
punctuation. But the comma is not there in the real 
text, the Folios have something more decisive, the 
word pretty in brackets. 

; On the Trial scene in the ‘ Merchant of Venice,’ it 
is well remarked that all star actors and actresses 
tend to exaggerate the significance of it. They do 
indeed, and it is a malady most incident to our players 
that, whenever they come across a familiar quotation 


or a ‘‘ beauty spot ’’ generally recognised as such, th 

must exert all their powers to make more of it than the 
occasion warrants, to drag it out and show the public 
that they know it better than most of the text. The 
steady success of ‘Hamlet,’ whoever acts it, is well. 
known, and the reason for it may be that it contains so 
many of the familiar quotations which please the pub. 
lic. Those who, like a famous statesman, want to see 
what happens when they are once in the story, are per. 
haps, not negligible, but they are a minority. The 
intelligent mechanic reads ‘ Hamlet’ at home, and is, 
if we may trust our own experience, not above explain- 
ing to mere critics and literary gentlemen how he 
could improve it. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


‘The B.E.F. Times ’ (Jenkins, 7s. 6d. net) is a continuation 
and end of ‘ The Wipers ‘limes,’ published last year. It is fully 
up to the level of its predecessor, and it will be an interesting 
document to look back upon in years to come. The gaiety, the 
humour, and the quiet persistency which underlies it all are more 
than admirable. 

‘ The Indestructible Nation,’ by P. S. O’Hegarty (Maunsel, 4s, 
net), is a history of the native wars with the English waged in 
Ireland up to the plantation of Ulster. ‘* Where there is a con- 
flict between English writers and the Irish annals, the Irish 
annals have been accepted as authoritative.’? We notice in an 
otherwise dully-written book a marked hatred of Dublin, and a 
belief that religion was not an influence in Irish politics until 
the penal laws. There is no index. D 

‘ Autobiography of Thomas Raymond and Memoirs of the 
family of Guise of Elmore,’ edited by G. Davies (Royal His. 
torical Society). This is a well-edited and very entertaining 
account of the private lives of a numbed of semi-public men 
during the Stuart period. It is hardly to be expected that they 
should add much to our knowledge of the public affairs of the 
time, but they are valuable as illustrating the background against 
which these affairs were transacted. The story of Mr. Drink 
water’s trials for exampie, gives us the atmosphere in which 
Londoners lived in the year before the Restoration in a way 
which no history “could do it. _ 

‘ The Candle of Vision,’ by A. E. (Macmillan, 6s. net), is a 
remarkable study in psychology. The author has, since early 
manhood, been conscious of happenings taking place before his 
eyes, sometimes of events long past, sometimes of spirit mani- 
festations, which cannot be accounted for by the theories of 
psychologists. | He holds that this faculty of vision may be 
attained by anyone who will go through the necessary training 
in the concentration of the will, and formulates a theory, akin to 
that of the authors of ‘ The Gate of Remembrance,’ of a sort of 
cosmic memory which can manifest itself through individuals. 
He differentiates his visions from the memory or the imagination 
of the text books, and makes an earnest appeal for independent 
examination of them. The book is written in a poetical prose 
of a high order, and its pantheistic spirit will win for it the favour 
of a large circle of readers. : : 

‘ Psychological Principles," by James Ward (Cambridge Univ. 
Press, 21s. net), is the long-expected magnum opus of the fore- 
most teacher of mental philosophy of our day. It is partly a 
development, and partly a completion and extension of the well- 
known article on psychology in the Encyclopedia Britannica, on 
which the last generation of scholars has been nurtured. The 
author’s insistence on a clear definition and an accurate use of 
the terms used is of the first importance, and his criticism of 
offenders is not a whit too strong. The student who works 
through this book will find that he has been brought into touch 
with all that matters of the thought of the past and of the psycho- 
logical literature of the day. The book is extremely well printed 
and has a sufficient index. 


WESTALL’S GIFT BOOK 
Fietion 

THE SILENT ROOM Ready immediately. 6/- net: 

By HARRY TIGHE fe 
Brilliantly original—brimful of sparkling satire and witty dialogue. 
WHAT GOD HATH CLEANSED 6/- net. 
By HENRY CASTLEMAN, (Just Published.) il 

“Those who like novels dealing rather elaborately with sex matters wi 
find intense interest in the book.” —SuNDAY EVENING TELEGRAM. 


Humour 


oth.) 
BOOK OF ARTEMAS 2), 
SECOND BOOK OF ARTEMAS 2). net. 


100,000 Berore Pustication. Sixth Edition. 


General 
OUR MESS_ By DUGALD MACFADYEN.  2/- net. * 
Discussions in a Y.M.C.A. Mess ‘‘somewhere in France.” . 
THE WRONG END OF RELIGION 2/6 net. * 
“RITA'S” most AMAzING Book. ‘WHERE ARE OUR DEAD?” § 
Verse 
MODERN AMERICAN VERSE 6/- net. 


A well-timed publication of all that is best in Modern American 
Verse. Now ly. 


(ememmreW. WESTALL & Co. Ltd., 8 ADAM ST., W.C.2. 
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FROM MR. MURRAY’S LIST 


RUSSIA, 1914-17. 
Memories and Recollections of War and Revolution. 
By GENERAL BASIL GOURKO, Ex-Chief of the 
Russian Imperial General Staff. The author is entitled, 
from his intimate personal knowledge of events, to 
write with authority. Portraits, Maps and other 
Illustrations. 18s. net. 


ECONOMIC STATESMANSHIP. 
By J. ELLIS BARKER, Author of ‘ Modern Ger- 
many,’ ‘The Great Problems of British Statesman- 
ship,’ etc. The great industrial and financial 
problems arising from the war. 165s. net. 


THE COUNTRY BANKER. 


His Clients’ Care and Work. By GEORGE RAE. New 
and Revised Edition. By F. E. STEELE. 6s. net. 


SIR JOSEPH D. HOOKER, O.M., 
G.C.S.I. The Life and Letters of 
By LEONARD HUXLEY. Based on material col- 


lected and arranged by Lapy Hooker. 2nd Impres- 
sion. 2 Vols. 36s. net. 


THE PAGET BROTHERS, 1790-1840 
Edited by LORD HYLTON. Contains the family 
letters of that remarkable band of six brothers, sons 
of Lord Uxbridge. Illustrated. 15s. net. 


MY REMINISCENCES. 
By FANNY, LADY BLUNT. With an_ Introduc- 
tion by Sir Rosstyn Wemyss, G.C.B. 15s. net. 


GUILDHALL MEMORIES. 
By A. G. TEMPLE, F.S.A., Director of the Art 
Gallery. at the Guildhall since 1886. ‘‘ Displays a 
welcome frankness of opinion and introduces us to a 
host of notabilities.’"—City Press. Illustrated. 16s. 
net. 


SOME RECOLLECTIONS. 
By Apmirac CYPRIAN BRIDGE, G.C.B. ‘“ He 
brings out all the interest that is in them. Deals 
not only with purely naval affairs, but leaves little of 
the world untouched.”"—Westminster Gazette. Illus- 
trated. 12s. net. 


THE NELSON TOUCH. 


Being a little book of the great Seaman’s wisdom. 
Edited by WALTER JERROLD. 3s. 6d. net. 


WARRIORS AND STATESMEN. 


From the Literary ‘‘ Gleanings’’ of the late EARL 
BRASSEY. Edited by H.G. HUTCHINSON. 9s. net. 


WRACK OF WAR. 
By J. A. HAMMERTON. Word pictures of the 
undertones of war. Eight original drawings by 
C. M. Sheldon. 6s. net. 


MANY FRONTS. 
By LEWIS R. FREEMAN. Experiences of war in 
France, Macedonia, Italy, and with the Fleet. 6s. net. 


MOON OF ISRAEL. 
Sir RIDER HAGGARD’S new romance. By the 
author of ‘ Jess.’ 7s. net. 


MINNIGLEN. 
A new Highland Romance by AGNES AND 
EGERTON CASTLE, Authors of ‘Diamond Cut 
Paste,’ ‘ If Youth But Knew,’ etc. 7s. net. 


A DAUGHTER OF THE LAND. 
By GENE STRATTON PORTER, Author of 
‘Freckles,’ ‘ Laddie,’ ‘ Michael O’Halloran,’ ete. 
The author whose sales exceed 7,000,000 copies. 7s. net. 


CHILDREN DEAR COTSWOLDS. 
A new volume of fascinating child studies. 
By L. ALLEN HARKER, Author of ‘ Miss Esperance 
and Mr. Wycherley,’ ‘Mr. Wycherley’s Wards,’ 
‘Jan and Her Job.’ 7s. net. 


THE NEW WARDEN. 
By Mrs. DAVID G. RITCHIE, Author of ‘ Two 
Sinners.’ 7s. net. . 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle St., W.1 


W. & R. CHAMBERS’S AUTUMN LIST 


G/= net. 
A worthy successor to 
** PIncHER Martin, O.D.”’ 


A LITTLE SHIP. 


By ‘ TAFFRAIL.’ 

In this series ‘ Taffrail’ deals with the life on 
board, and the everyday doings of a destroyer 
in war time. His descriptions of some of the 
various incidents and engagements in which 
destroyers have taken part—including that epic 
of heroism, the ‘‘bottling’’ of Zeebrugge—will 
thrill with pride the heart of every Briton. 

This book will give you a vivid insight into 
the great part the Navy has played in bringing 
about the triumphant victory of the Allies. 


1/6 net. 
A charming Booklet by the Author of 
PrivaTE Spup TAMSON.’ 


DOROTHY, V.A.D., & THE DOCTOR. 
By R. W. CAMPBELL. 
A sweet story of the work and love of a 
V.A.D. and an Army Doctor. The boys ’’ 
will love Dorothy and the “ girls ’’ will adore 
the Doctor. 


Books for Boys and Girls. 
Beautifully Illustrated and Handsomely Bound. 


6/- net. 
KNIGHTS OF THE AIR. 
By ESCOTT LYNN. 
A. thrilli of ai the Western Front. lly, 
Dougies Nat daring American airman), will be 
warm favourites with all boys. 


G/- net. 
STUBBS AND I. Being the Adventures of Two Boy 
Scouts during the Great War. 
New Edition. By ‘FRANK FORTUNE’ (May 


Batpwin. 

British Weekly says: ‘‘ An enthralling account of the adventures of 
two Belgian Boy Scouts during the Great War. They are heroes 
indeed, and their exploits will be read with keen pleasure again and 
2gain.” 

5/= net. 
THE SCHOOL OF UPS AND DOWNS. The Story of 
a Summer Camp. 
By ELSIE J. OXENHAM. 

The School of Ups and Downs held a camp in the woods duri 
the Summer Term. The girls meet around their camp fires a 
discuss with keen zest incidents in which as Girl Gui they are 
intensely interested. 

net. 


SPOILT CYNTHIA AT SCHOOL. 
By MAY BALDWIN. 
The story of how a lovable but rather “ difficult” girl is made 
happy, companionable, and unselfish, through the wholesome influence 
of a bright and somewhat unconventional school. 


Useful Books. 
2/6 net (per post 2s. 10d.). 
CHAMBERS’S INCOME 'T DE. Second Editidn. 
By JOHN BURNS, 

The Manchester Guardian says: ‘“‘ The author has struck out a line 
of his own, and the information he gives on several points is clearer 
and fuller than any we have seen before in a handbook. Special men- 
tion may be made in this connection of the sections relating to the 
clergy, partners in firms, trustees who have to claim the return of 
part of the tax deducted, and land and house owners or occupiers. 

1/6 net (per post 1s. 9d.). 
THE IDEAL SERVANT-SAVING HOUSE. 
With numerous Illustrations. By AN ENGINEER 
AND HIS WIFE. 

Glasgow Herald says: ‘‘ Marked by sound common sense and expert 

knowledge.” 
1/6 net (per post 1s. 9d.). A System oF 
BOOK-KEEPING FOR FARMERS & SMALL-HOLDERS. 
With Model Statement of Accounts and Balance Sheet. 
By D. G. MACDONALD and JAMES GRANT. 
—- Life says: ‘‘ Nothing could well be simpler or more 


1/3 net (by post 1s. 6d.). A Tuirp anp ENLARGED 
EpItion OF 
CHAMBERS’S MEATLESS MENUS for Lunch, Dinner, 
and Supper 
This Enlarged Edition contains ONE HUNDRED 
NEW RECIPES for economical yet savoury and 
nutritious dishes. By ALFRED ARM, Chef, N.B. 
Station Hotel, Edinburgh. Edited by A. P. Laurie, 
M.A., D.Sc. 

A Lady writes to the Publishers: ‘‘ Has supplied a long-felt want in 
houses where the higher grade of cookery prevails, where ingredients 
are chosen with judgment, prepared with care, and served with 
elegance. All the ordinary vegetarian books are full of only coarse 
recipes. Messrs. Chambers are to be congratulated on publishing « 
really valuable manual.” 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, Ltd. 38 Soho Square, London, W 1. & Edinburgh, 
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JOHN NEW BOOKS 


FINELY ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 


THE HAPPY HYPOCRITE bay 
By MAX BEERBOHM. With 24 Illustrations in 
Colour by GEORGE SHERINGHAM. Crown 4to. 
2ls. net. 

Also a limited edition of 50 copies on Japanese Vellum, 
£2 12s. 6d. net (sold before publication). 

This charming little story, with its rich romantic colouring, offers 
exceptional opportunities to a decorative artist of the skill of Mr. 
Sheringham, and the result is a handsome volume which stands out as 
one of the most beautifully produced books of the season. 


CANADIAN WONDER TALES 
By CYRUS MACMILLAN. With an _ Introduction 
by Sir WILLIAM PETERSON, and 32 Illustrations 
in Colour by GEORGE SHERINGHAM. Crown 
4to. 15s. net. 

“ Lovers of fairy stories and folk lore (and who is not?) will find a 
real treasure in ‘Canadian Wonder Tales.’ | The serious student will 
find quite a fair amount of new material, but the child will revel in 
for Evening Telegram. 


PRINTS and DRAWINGS by FRANK 
BRANGWYN, with some other Phases of 
his Art 
By WALTER SHAW SPARROW. Demy 4to. Pro- 
fusely Illustrated in Colour and Black-and-White, 
with Reproductions of Drawings and Pictures by 
FRANK BRANGWYN. £2 2s. net. 
Also Large-Paper Edition limited to 50 Copies with 
special Lithograph and an Etching by FRANK 


BRANGWYN. (Price on application.) 
[Ready immediately. 

MODERN ETCHINGS AND THEIR 
COLLECTORS 

By T. SIMPSON. Demy 4to. With 25 Reproduc- 

tions in Photogravure of important Artists’ work. 

Limited to 450 copies. £3 3s. Od. net. 

Also an edition limited to 50 copies with an origina! 


dry-point signed by W. P. ROBINS. £7 7s. net. 
[Ready immediately. 


“I want to give it to a dozen youngsters of my acquaintance.’’— 
Evening News. 


THE FAIRIES’ ANNUAL 
By CECIL STARR JOHNS. Illustrated in Colour 
and Black-and-White by the Author. 
10s. 6d. net. 
A finely produced book which will appeal alike to the child and to 
those who are no longer children, in which a variety of fairy-lore is 
set forth in company with a series of delightful coloured plates and 


Crown 


NEW 


Ricuarp Kinc in the Tatler says :— 
‘* From my own point of view, ‘ The Rough Road’ is 
the most charming book that Mr. Locke has ever written.” 


THE ROUGH ROAD 
WILLIAM J. LOCKE 


Fifth Large Edition in the Press. 6s. 6d. net. 

“There is an enormous audience to which Mr. Locke’s novel will 
make a very direct appva!.—Iruth. ** Vivid and 
as: ee 7. Locke is a past-master of story-telling, and his method 
rows better every year. In * The Rough Road’ it is admirably 
exhibited (for the whole book is written almost entirely. in dialogue, 
and to do this, and do it well, as anyone who has ever tried to write 
a novel knows, is the height of technical excellence).”” 

Westminster Gazette. 

“A great war story. . . . One of the best war novels is ‘ The 
Rough Road.’ . . . Mr. Locke’s fascinating pages. Every page 
attracts me."—B8ritish Weekly. 

** *Doggie * Trevor, indeed, is to be added to the long list of Lockian 
heroes, about whom you never really tire of reading, and in * The 
Rough Road’ he becomes mixed up in an exciting yarn such as 
Mr. Locke knows so well how to teil,’’—Bystander. 


THE CHOICES OF AN ETONIAN 
By HORACE BUCKLEY. 6s. net. 
This story, a delightful blending of school life, love, and adventure 
at the front, will appeal not only to old Etunians, but to every reader 
who likes a good story ably told. 


HIS GRACE OF GRUB STREET 
By G. V. McFADDEN, Author of ** The Honest 


Lawyer.’’ 6s. net. 
“A delightiul love story.”"—Times. 
** Admirably worked dut in the atmosphere of tne period.”’—Globe. 
“A worthy comparison of its gifted author’s previous Georgian 
romances.""—Daily Graphic. ‘ 


By DOROTHY PERCIVAL. 6s. net. ; 
* Delicately and truthfully handled . . . and makes one await 
Miss Percival's next essay with considerable interest."’— Westmi 
Gazelle, 
daintily constructed love idyll.”—Globe. 


THE BEST IN LIFE 
By MURIEL HINE, Author of ‘“ Half in Earnest,” 
Autumn,"’ The Individual,’’ &c. Fourth 
Edition. 6s. net. 
* Vastly 
“The most perfect and delightful piece of pure comedy that Muriel 


black-and-white drawings, dainty, humorous, fancilful. Hine has yet written,”"—Globe. lin 
FLOWER-NAME FANCIES 
Designed and Written by GUY PIERRE FAUCON- | CAPTAIN MARRADAY’S MARRIAGE be 
NET. English Rhymes by HAMPDEN GORDON. By THOMAS COBB. 6s. net. - 
rown 4to, 5s. net. ; ¥% 

C. K. Suorter in the Sphere says:—‘‘The drawings are brilliant THE FLAP PER’S MOTHER . i 

eg 

st of quaintness. A book one is glad to add to one's garden By MADGE MEARS, Author of ‘‘ The Candid Court- pi 
. ship,’’ &c. 6s. net. 

RHYMES OF THE RED TRIANGLE sit ml 

ictures in Colour by i YS, with Verses “as mé 

by HAMPDEN GORDON. Uniform’ with Our an 

Hospital A.B.C.” and “ Our Girls in War Time.” | THE VICTORY COOKERY BOOK mc 

that work for or are touched by that wonder- By Mrs. 5. PEEL ent 
ful organization known as the Y.M.C.A. are admirable targets for duction by the Right Hon. J. R. CLYNES, M.P., - 
Miss Joyce Denny's witty pencil, and her drawings seem to have Food Controller. 5s. net. 
inspired Mr. Hampden Gordon to even happier rhymes and vers libre “1 like the book immensely because I, knowing a little about Un 
THE THIRD EVE BOOK aot to understend the very simple instructions given or she 

FISH.”” Written and Designed by preparation of the three hundred or so dishes.”—Daily Mail. the 
WL: niform with * The New Eve.” 4s. 6d. net. 

Miss Fish shows no falling off in her vivacity and sense of humour, | CORN FROM OLDE FIELDES Eu 
and if possible she has improved in her dralismanship and decorative An Anthology of Old English Poems, from the 14th tha 
qualiies. to the 17th Century. By the Hon. ELEANOR M. Fre 
A LITTLE CHAFF BROUGHAM. 7s. 6d. net. * 

Verses by MARGARET LAVINGTON, Illustrated by [Second 
HELEN URQUHART, Authors of “Cackles and delightful Anthology The ‘printing and binding E 
Lays.”” 3s. 6d. net. are of a kind to enhance the charm of a book which is destined to be ret 

Miss Helen Urquhart and Miss Margaret Lavington turn trom fowls the chosen companion of thousands.—Deily Graphic. dor 
and Lays.” —W. L. Couarusr ia Telegraph. of 
THE NOAH'S ARK BOOK CASTING OUT FEAR mo 

Pictures in Colour by ** FISH.” Rhymes by A. H. By the Hon. Mrs. LIONEL GUEST. 8s. 6d. net. nisi 
rage and MARGARET LAVINGTON. Crown 4to. [Third Edition. si 
4s. 6d. net. “ 

Miss Fish is certainly the most brilliant of our humorous artists, not | jn sand’ Peer ane best fort 
only from her sense of fun and her power of conveying a character or be cast out. * 
emotion in a few lines, but for the cxisguedinary deossative quality of The Evening News says :—‘* Mrs. Guest's philosophy is weil worth will 
her work, [Ready immediately. studying.” not 

JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO STREET, W. 1. viev 

Write for Autumn List and Hlustrated Christmas Cata logue. mor 

whe 

bur; 
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